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the speaker interprets an opinion, an emotion or a
character to his audience. But since it should be his
opinion, his emotion and his character which he
communicates, there need be no insincerity in his
art. And there has certainly been theatrical power
in almost all our great Parliamentary figures, in
Chatham, Fox, Disraeli and Gladstone* Bernard
Shaw once congratulated MacDonald on his appear-
ance in the first talking film of the Cabinet. "No
Prime Minister," he said, "since that consummate
actor Gladstone, would have done so well." In his
speech at Llandudno at any rate the Prime Minister
had done exactly what he had set out to do. No
more can be expected of a speaker or of a speech.

Mosley spoke in the afternoon, on behalf of the
celebrated Memorandum. As he marched resolutely
to the rostrum, the applause was louder than that
which had greeted any other speaker, save the Prime
Minister himself.   In the few minutes permitted
he concisely outlined the unauthorised programme
and flung several oblique challenges at the Ministers.
There was no prospect, he admitted, of his proposals
being adopted with Mr. Snowden at the Exchequer.
Mr. Snowden meanwhile sat inscrutable upon the
platform, occasionally passing his tongue, in a
curiously lambent and snakelike flicker, over his
lips.  The motion was rejected* as of course.  But
Mosley had every reason for satisfaction.  He had
received formidable support. He was the first rebel
within memory who had seriously threatened the
executive machine. He had exhibited the challenging
extent of his personal following. And the defeat of
his motion absolved him from exposing the now